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Holland and its Dykes, 


Rotterdam, July 4th, 1851. 

Desirous of making the most of our time for 
a brief excursion in Holland, we came direct 
from London to this second city of the Neth- 
erlands, in the steamer Ocean, so called, but 
a palpable misnomer—a mere steam-tub, and 
altogether unfit to bear so magnificent a name. 
The winds and waves, indeed, seemed to feel 
and to resent the indignity offered to the old 
patriarchal ocean: for they got up a mutiny, 
and made a great disturbance in the English 
Channel, and tumbled the poor thing about as 
if determined to expel the intruder, or sink her 
out of sight. Afier a boisterous passage— 
quite unusual at this season of the year, ‘* no 
small tempest being upon us”—our crazy 
craft, having groaned all night through all her 
joints and timbers, escaped from the rude 
waves into the smooth and placid waters of 
Holland, and sailed up the Meuse or Maas, the 
principal river of the country. The channel 
of extrance is narrow, and the navigation dif- 
ficult in windy weather. Holland, along this 
coast, is sea-girt with immense sand-cliffs, or 
sand-drifis, which have been rolled up by the 
fierce waves from the turbid bosom of the wa- 
ters. These sand-cliffs form mighty battle- 
ments of protection against the incursions of 
the sea, seeming to say, “ hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further ; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” 

Holland was to us a new and strange coun- 
try. As soon as the steamer entered the 
river, within these sand-bank fortifications, the 
country presented a singular aspect—spread- 
ing out, as far as the eye could reach, a level 
and uninterrupted prospect of land and water, 
without a hill or eminence on which the eye 
could rest. From the state of the tide, and 
our inability to get over a certain bar, the 
steamer was obliged to sail around a further 
distance of seventy miles, as if taking a plea- 
sure excursion among green fields and mead- 
ows, and along meandering water-courses, 
We had read the history of the Netherlands 
and “the Low Countries,” as they were called 
centuries ago; but we never before understood 
the full import of their appropriateness. Hol- 
land seems to us like an immense extended 
lake, covered over in a great measure with 
floating islands, anchored to their place by 


some invisible power or cable, and just able to 
keep their surface above water. ‘These float- 
ing islands are adorned with stately trees, and 
with fields and meadows of purest green. Here 
and there, quite thickly scattered, are cities, 
villages, and hamlets, beautifully embowered 
among green trees, with the tall village church 
spire pointing up to heaven—to brighter skies 
—to greener fields beyond death’s cold flood. 
At this season of the year—when all nature 
has just put on her new wardrobe—ihe coun- 
try is quite a fairyland. We took our station 
on top of the wheel-house, to enjoy the verdant 
prospect. But these green fields and mead- 
ows, cities and villages, and homes of the Hol- 
landers, are guarded and protected with inces- 
sant vigilance against the incursions and 
inundations of the hostile waters. 

A large part of Holland is a delta, formed 
of the alluvium deposited by the Rhine and 
other rivers—in the same manner as the Delta 
of Egypt has been formed by the Nile. ‘The 
greater portion of it has been perseveringly 
rescued from the water, to whose dominion it 
may almost be said to belong, by the contin- 
ual efforts and ingenuity of man, and ina long | 
series of years. 
care removed but for six months, the waves 
would, it is said, without doubt, regain their 
ancient dominion, so much of the land lies 
below the level of the sea, and an extensive 
tract of the country would be reduced to the 
state of those vast wastes, composed of sand 
and mud-banks, quite unfit for human habita- 
tion, which now lie at the mouths of the Nile 
and Mississippi. 

Holland includes some of the lowest land on 


the continent. To keep out the ocean from | 


science, are employed entirely in watching the 
state of the waters, and guarding against all 
accidents from irruptions—a most important 
duty, upon which the national welfare, and in- 
deed, existence of Holland may be said to de- 
pend. During the winter they are stationed 
near those spots where danger is most to be 
apprehended, and magazines are erected, pro- 
vided with the necessary stores and imple- 
ments, so as to be ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing- The winter is the season most liable to 
accidents. The south-west winds often pre- 
vail ; and, acting on the surface of the Atlantic, 
drive an accumulation of waters round the 
north of Scotland into the German Ocean. If 
this is succeeded by violent winds from the 
north-west, immense volumes of water are 
driven into the English Channel, on to the 
coast of Holland. At such times the broad 
ocean may be said to “ lean against the land,” 
and the strength of the dykes and sea battle- 
ments alone preserves the country from sub- 
mersion. To guard against such an assault, 
the utmost energy, activity, and skill, are re- 
quired. Watchmen are posted day and night 


g\along the line of threatened attack, to give 
Were human agency and | instant warning if symptoms of weakness are 


anywhere observed in the ramparts; and 
workmen are appointed by the authorities to 
be in readiness in the neighbouring villages. 
At such times the rising of the tide is watched 
with intense anxiety. The accumulation of 
waters in the ocean causes therm to rise far 
above the ordinary high-tide mark; and if 
they only surmount the top of the dyke, eo as 
to flow over it, its ruin is inevitable. When 
such a calamity is anticipated, the alarm bell 
is rung, and every man hastens to his post. 


the sea-bound provinces, and prevent its ac-| And there are ample reasons for such watch- 


quiring territory, which seems to be its own, | 
immense dykes or ramparts of earth and stone | 
are raised along the coast, so broad and strong 
as to prevent the water passing through them, 
and sufficiently lofty to bid defiance in inun- 
dations of high tide. The rivers and inland 
lakes, in many parts of the country, are quite 
as dangerous as the sea; and their waters re- 
quires to be restrained by dykes nearly as 
extensive as the sea-dykes. Among these 
dykes and winding water-courses, our steamer 
made her way about 70 miles before reaching 
Rotterdam, which afforded us a gratifying 
view of these immense artificial battlements of 
the Hollanders, The greater part of Holland 
is fenced in by these massive bulwarks, which 
are kept in repair at greatexpense. The sum 
annually expended throughout Holland, in the 
repair of dykes and regulation of water-levels, 
varies from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 guilders, 
nearly £600,000. 

A special corps of engineers called Water 


fulness. The instances are not rare in which 
whole districts have been overwhelmed and 
lost forever in the sea, or in the Rhine and its 
branches. ‘The greater part of the space now 
occupied by the Zuyder Zee was dry land 
down to the 13th century. In 1190, during 
a great flood, the waters rose to the gates of 
Utrecht, and the Lake Ysel was greatly ex- 
tended. From that time, for upwards of 200 
years, it continued to increase, swallowing up 
whole forests and many thousand acres of 
land, so that large ships might be navigated 
where carriages used to travel. An inunda- 
tion in the year 1277 swallowed up forty-four 
villages. In the year 1717, 1,560 habitations 
disappeared beneath the waters of the ocean, 
which had burst its bounds. ‘The annals of 
Friesland present a most extraordinary series 
of disasters from the ocean. Inthe year 1287, 
the Zuyder Zee assumed its present extent and 
shape, and 80,000 persons lost their lives. 
On November 1, 1570, an inundation occurred 


Staat, including among them many men of| which covered the heights of Wiren, and cut 
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off in different parts of Holland, 100,000 per-| requiring unceasing vigilance against their 
sons, 30,000 of whom were Frieslanders. sleepless foe, impresses our mind with a higher 
These historical facts and disastrous inun- | estimate of Dutch character, energy, and per- 
dations impart to the stranger and traveller a| severance, than ever before—N. Y Evan- 
peculiar interest in Holland. On our way | gelist. 
along these inland waters, we sailed over the 
graves of many villages, once teeming with Richard Shackleton’s Letters 
inhabitants, embowered amid trees, and plants, : 
and flowers, and luxuriant meadows, and har- To Mary Watson. 
vest fields. But they are now wrapped in Ballitore, 22d of Tenth month, 1785. 
theie watery winding-sheet, and no monu- My dear Cousin,— 
mental marble tells the travelier where sleep| [There are divers of our acquaintances who 
these buried villages, with their relics of hu-| seem to be about taking their flight to that 
manity, in their watery graves. We have’ jand, from whence there is no return, Per- 
walked through the cemeteries of the dead on haps some of us may have to stay a little 
the land—we have walked over the buried] jonger in this world ; may best Wisdom con- 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, but we] duct our steps in the midst of a crooked and 
never felt impressions so peculiar as when perverse generation! May we put on Christ, 
sailing over the graves of these buried villages. | his nature and spirit, who was‘ meek and lowly 
The interest was not lessened because we] jn heart, who when he was reviled, reviled 
were approaching the city of Dort, famed for] not again, when he suffered, he threatened 
its Synod of ecclesiastical memory, and the} not, but committed himself to him that judgeth 
creed which it adopted afier sitting six months. righteously.’ This is the spirit which will 
Dort stunds upon an island formed by the carry us through, and by which we shall in 
inundation which in 1421 destroyed seventy-| the Lord’s time, the best time, know an over- 
two villages—the graves of a portion of them coming ; depend on it, the deeper we go down 
we were sailing over. The inundation refer-| in paptism, the more fully we are washed from 
red to occurred in that year, when the tide in| 91| filthiness of flesh and spirit, and the more 
an estuary of the Rhine, excited by a violent perfectly we fulfil, in humility and patience, 
tempest, burst through a dyke, overwhelming ||| our respective preparatory dispensations, 
a populous and productive district, which it at} (he more polished and beautiful will be the 
once converted into a waste of waters. Sev-| stones of memorial which we shall bring up, 
enty-two villages and 100,000 human beings| the more clear will our innocence and integ- 
were swallowed up by the waves. Thirty-five) rity be manifested, and the more solid and 
of the villages were irretrievably lost, so that no permanent will be our peace. | have an earn- 
vestige, even of the ruins, could afterwards be| est desire, my dear friend, for thy being per- 
discovered. The only relic preserved from fectly right. I do not want. thee to be great 
the waters is a solitary tower called the House | and eminent, and conspicuous in any line, but 
of Merwede. The country about Dort seems| whatever thou art, though ever so little, that it 
choked with water, or like a floating island| may be of the Lord’s creation and formation ; 
loaded down as deep as it can swim, and in gold is said to be the most heavy, as it is reck- 
danger of sinking. We felt a degree of sym-| oned the most precious of all metals. What- 
pathy and solicitude not unlike that of seeing} eyer there is in thy spiritual stock, though 
a noble and gallant ship, richly freighted with| ever so small, may it be pure, beaten gold ! 
human beings, and overloaded, and in danger} f¥e, whom thou desirest to serve, He, who 
of going down with all on board. _ ._ | has led thee in a humiliating, tribulated path, 
‘These inland water courses, along which| as thy eye is single to Him, will show thee, 
we were sailing, are bordered and guarded | will instruct and direct thee in the way that 


with strong dykes, which may justly repre-| thou shouldst go ; and if thou walkest faithfully 
sent battlements erected to defend the country | jn jt, will give thee the sure seal, the internal 


from a foreign foe. Behind these battlements | evidence of Divine approbation, and as much 
or bulwarks, a little distance in the rear, stand | favour and acceptance with men, as will tend 
double rows of trees, elms or willows, planted | to thy profit in every respect. Farewell, my 
long ago, so that their roots, piercing deep into} beloved friend, mayst thou prosper in every 
the ground, may strengthen the ramparts, and} go9d word and work ! 

resist the waters in case the dykes are washed |~ 
away. These noble trees seem to stand in 
military lines, like an army of reserve to fall 
back upon, in case the advance ramparts are To Jamzs AnELt. 

stormed or undermined and carried away. Ballitore, 15th of Second mo., 1786, 
All honour to the brave and noble Hollanders| My dear James,— 

who have thus defended their beautiful coun-| I have felt somehow of late, a listlessness 
try, for centuries past, from the incursions of| about writing to my friends, not so much of 
their treacherous and liquid foe. They have] an inclination that way as | have experienced ; 
sometimes suffered temporary disaster and de-|[ do not say this alteration is of anything but 
feat; but nothing daunted or discouraged, |of the flesh, I observe divers of our friends, 
they have mustered ayain in strong force, re-| treating on religious subjects, are apt to say 
paited the defences, and driven the enemy | they are led, they mean to lay claim to a very 
back. This warfare with the elements—the| high authority by that expression, which I do 
waters, the waves, the tides, aided by their|not refuse them, but I wish them to use the 
natural allies, the fierce winds and driving|term with reverence, humility and religious 
tempests—protracied for centuries, and still| modesty ; for there may be a being led by the 


light of reason, viewing clearly the subject 
which they are upon,—they may be led by a 
lively imagination connecting one part of it to 
another,—they may be led by the suggestion 
of the memory recollecting their own former 
experiences ; but to be led by Truth, is to be 
led, as I apprehend, by the immediate, fresh 
drawings and constraining power and virtue 
of the Holy Spirit, opening, revealing, and 
authorizing to publish the burden of the word, 
So, my dear James, let thee, and me, who are 
but as children, speak as becometh children, 
husband our little stock, and live and act ra. 
ther under than over our ability. I am sensi. 
ble it is thy case, though I am led, | suppose, 
by an accidental turn of thought to write 
thus. 

I remark thy state, my dear James, when 
thou dismissed thy last letter, it is a state of 
progressive experience, of advanced growth, 
Thou must expect greater degrees of hardness 
and of longer continuance than heretofore; 
thou must be content to earn thy bread by 
honest labour, and be glad of being put ina 
way to earn it, by getting employment from 
the Lord of the vineyard; heavenly wages, 
the bread of life, the wine of the kingdom is 
of inestimable value, none can give too much 
for the purchase, 
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THE TWO HOUSES. 


I once knew a rich man who determined to 
have a very large and beautiful house built for 
himself. He bought a lot of ground in a 
beautiful part of the city, and took great pains 
to have the house built in the best manner. 
There were many spacious rooms and wide 
halls, It was planned so as to be warm in 
winter and cool in summer. No expense was 
spared to have it as comfortable and complete 
a dwelling as could be made, No doubt he 
looked forward to many years of enjoyment 
in his new and elegant house. 

At the same time that this large house was 
preparing for himself and family, he had an- 
other built for them. And there was a great 
difference between the two; for the second 
house had but one small room for the whole 
family, and that room was mostly under 
ground. It had, indeed, strong walls, and 
was built of marble, but it had no windows 
and but one small door, and that was made of 
iron. What a contrast there was between the 
wide and lofty mansion, so bright and hand- 
some, and the low building under the willow 
tree, which one would scarcely notice! Yet 
these two houses were built for the same peo- 
ple. The one was for the living family ; the 
other for the dead. For the low house under 
the tree is the vault into which their bodies 
are to be placed, as one after another shall be 
called away from life. 

The vault was soon finished, and it was 
ready long before the large house. And into 
which of them do you think the rich owner 
himself went first to take up his abode? 
Strange as it may seem, he was ready for the 
vault before the fine dwelling was ready for 
him; and many months before the spacious 
rooms of the new house were fit to be inhab- 
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ited, its builder was laid in the narrow, dark, 
and cold apartment, which he will not leave 
until the earth shall give up its dead at the 
last day. 

This is a fact which ought to fix the atten- 
tion of the young. To you, everything in life 
seems bright and happy, and promising great 
enjoyment ; and you forget its end, or imayine 
it is too far off to be thought of. ‘The house of 
the living is so large and beautiful that it hides 
from our sight the house of the dead. But 
remember, that, like the man I| have been tell- 
ing you of, you may have to lie down in the 
silent grave before you have entered upon the 
pleasures of life which you are expecting. If 
you will be wise, you will.live and act in such 
a manner as to be prepared both for life and 
death : to enjoy the one, and not to fear the 
other. ‘The Saviour has declared, “* Whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” This is true in the most important 
sense possible. The true believer, whose sins 
are pardoned, and who is accepted in Christ, 
has the promise of a house which is not made 
with hands, but is eternal ; not in this perish- 
ing world, but in the heavens. And the pass- 
age from this life to that, is not to die as the 
world speaks of death; it is to fall asleep on 
earth, and awake with God.— The Mentor. 


opinion was correct, 


her mandibles. 





tissue paper; and this she accomplishes by 
Divine Protection.—There is no good rea- 


son for supposing that God takes any less in- 
lerest in the affairs of this world now than he 
has done at any previous period in its history. 
Though the proofs of that interest may not ap- 
pear in the ancient forms, the absence of direct 
and miraculous interpositions may be explain- 


mandibles, her tongue, and her teeth. 


her nest ! 





substance, so much used in the structure of 
their nests. One day, however, he saw a fe- 
male wasp alight on the sash of the window ; 
and it struck him, while watching her gnaw- 
ing away the wood with her mandibles, that 
it was from such materials as these she formed 
the substance which had so long puzzled him. 
He saw her detach from the wood a bundle 
of fibres, about the tenth of an inch in length, 
and finer than a hair; and as she did_ not 
swallow them, but gathered them into a mass 
with her feet, he had no doubt but that -his 
In a short time he saw 
her shift to another part of the window, and 
carry with her the fibres which she had col- 
lected, and to which she continued to add. 
He then caught her and began to examine her 
bundle, and found that it was neither yet mois- 
tened nor rolled into a ball, as it is always 
done before used by the wasp in her building. 
He also noticed that before detaching the 
fibres, she bruised them into a kind of lint with 
All this he imitated with 
his penknife, bruising and paring the same 
wood till it resembled the fibres collected by 
the wasp: and so he discovered how wasps 
manufactured their papers;—for these fibres 
are kneaded together into a kind of paste, and 
when she has formed a round ball of them, 
she spreads it out intoa leaf, nearly as thin as 


moving backwards, and levelling it with her 
And 
so the wasp forms paper, placing layer upon 
layer, fifteen or sixteen sheets deep, and thus 
preventing the earth from falling down into 


ed without assuming that it indicates either a 
cessation or diminution of regard, 

It is God’s world still—the product of his 
creative energy, and the theatre of his wise 
and beneficent operations. ‘Time has given it 
no power of self-support—has invested it with 
no efficiency to make provisions for its own 
necessities. His power rolls it through the 
heavens, his will keeps every subordinate force 
in action, his goodness dispenses rain and sun- 
shine, and his compassionating love keeps the 
fountain of merey at the foot of the cross as 
full and accessible as ever. 

He is the same Being, as when he caused 
the morning stars to sing together, and all the 
sons of God to shout lor joy, over the new 
manifestation of himself, given in the world’s 
creation and arrangement. ‘That interest was 
displayed and that power exerted in the full 
knowledge of what the world was to be through 
is whole future career. His eye saw our era 
with all its characteristics, and this it was 
which did its part in calling forth that interest 
and force. And if he be the same, he must 
be interested now in what then stirred his 
heart and moved his hand. For this period 
he felt and acted then, and the reality can 
hardly interest him less than the idea.—Zb. 





Skill of Insect Builders.—Reaumer states 
that for twenty years, he endeavoured without 
Success, to discover the materials employed 
by wasps in forming the blue, grey, papery 





an addition to the resources of the country. 


should rise to the importance of a staple or 


Hatching Fish by Artificial Means.— 


Among the Chinese, who are not so indiffer- 


ent about their fisheries as Englishmen appear 
1o be, a curious method of hatching fish by 
artificial means is very extensively practised. 
‘ The sale of spawn for this purpose,’ says Mr. 


Martin, ‘ forms an important branch of trade 


in China, The fishermen collect with care, 
on the margin and surface of water, all the 
gelatinous matters that contain spawn of fish, 
which is then placed in an egg-shell which has 
been fresh emptied, through a small hole, 
which is then stopped, and the shell is placed 
under a sitting fowl. In a few days the Chi- 
nese break the shell in warm water (warmed 
by the sun.) The young fish are then kept 
in water until they are old enough to be placed 
ina pond. This plan in some measure coun- 
teracts the great destruction of spawn by 
troll-nets, which have caused the extinction of 
many fisheries. —United Counties Miscel.- 
lany. [Sir Francis Mackenzie, of Gairloch, 
has succeeded, by some process not yet made 
public, in assembling a shoal of young salmon 
fry hatched in a pond during spring, and 
ready, at the proper age, to be turned into 
their ancestral river—the Ewe.] 





Culture of the Poppy.—An increase in the 
number of the agricultural staples is always 


Every useful production, indeed, whether it 






grave, 
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not, is worthy of culture, and may come in 
along with other products of the field or the 
garden to increase the variety of the farmer’s 
products, and perhaps may render prolific a 
piece of soil which would not have returned a 
profitable yield in anything else. Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith, writing from Switzerland, to the 
editor of the Boston Medical Journal, says : 

* |mmense crops are raised here of articles 
wholly unknown to the American farmers, and 
perhaps the kinds best fitted to particular loca- 
lities where grain and potatoes yield poorly 
under the best efforts. One of these is pop- 
pies. Thousands of acres are at this moment 
ready for market—which the traveller takes 
for granted, as he hurries by, are to be manu- 
factured into opium. ‘They are not, however, 
intended for medical use at all, but for a wide- 
ly different purpose. From the poppy seed a 
beautiful transparent oil is made, which is ex- 
tensively used in house painting. tis almost 
as colourless as water, and possesses so many 
advantages over the flaxseed oil that it may 
ultimately supersede that article, Where flax 
cannot be grown, poppies often can be, in poor 
sandy soil. Linseed oil is becoming dearer, 
and the demand for paint is increasing. With 
white lead poppy oil leaves a beautiful surface, 
which does not afterwards change, by the 
action of light, into a dirty yellow. Another 
season some one should make a beginning at 
home in this important branch of industry. 
The oil may be used for other purposes, and 
even put in the cruet for salads.” 






































Selected. 
WINTER. 


The cold bleak winds of winter are raging 
without, ‘The snow falls, and the trees put 
on their frosty foliage. This is the old age 
of the year. Its youth and manhood are past, 
and now come decrepitude and death. Nota 
flower can be seen in all the fields, and the 
warblers have all flown, except the snow-birds, 
that gather crumbs under the window. How 
cold and drear! The fresh beauty of spring 
has left not a trace behind. The old year is 
dying out. It is wrapping its drapery of death 
around it, and preparing to be numbered with 
the years beyond the flood. 

And the winter of my day iscome. The 
frost of age whitens my temples. Like all 
my fathers, I am descending to the dust. 
Lord, help me to number my days, and apply 
my heart unto wisdom. The remnant of my 
days is but a hand-breadth. May I keep my 
end in sight. In view of death, how is it with 
me? Doth death seem terrible, and the grave 
a place of gloom? Blessed be God, whilst I 
sit musing by this cheerful fire, with the pre- 
cious Bible in my hands, so full of promises, 
| can say, I would not live always. In this 
warm room flowers are blooming in mid win- 
ter; so within my heart, amid the frosts of 
age, the flower of hope is blossoming for eter- 
nity. The glow of youthful passion is quench- 


ed, but instead, the love of Christ burns within 


me. I feel its blessed warmth. Not things 
present or things to come, can extinguish it. 
lt shall live when my poor body lies in the 
God himself kindied the flame, and 
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He will allow nothing to quench it. Through 
the merits of the crucified Redeemer, for me 
to die will be gain. Come, death—come, life. 

Winter is nextto spring. Then the flowers 
will bloom again, and the birds sing as sweet- 
ly as ever. And my winter will soon be over, 
and then an everlasting spring. Whether an- 
other one on earth awaits me, it concerns me 
not. A brighter and unfading one will open 
before me. ‘The nearer to death, the nearer 
to glory. My soul shall be with Jesus. 
Thanks be to God, who giveth me the vic- 


tory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.—Row- 
land Hill. 





— 
Selected. 
THE BEATIFIC VISION. 
BY BULMER. 


“The nations of them that are saved shall walk in 
the light of it."—Rev. xxi. 24. 


“ Not the glitter and glory; not the diamond and 
topaz ; no, it is God; he is all and in all.”—Ricuarp 
Warson. 


“ Walk in that light !”—O! who are they 
Whose feet shall tread that shining way ? 
Whose sight, undazzled, shall behold 
That pavement of transparent gold ? 

By angels welcomed, who, O! who 

Shall pass those pearly portals through, 
And brighten in the glorious blaze 

Of that gemm’d city’s sparkling rays ? 


There walk the saved : but not in light 

Of suns in seven fold lustre bright ; 

Not peerless moonbeams’ silent sheen, 
Reposing, soft, on velvet green : 

No! nor where the hallow’d radiance spreads, 
From golden lamps, o’er sainted heads, 
Within the temple ceaseless found, 

While walk the hours their silent round. 


There walk the saved ; yes! they whv bore, 
While traversing life’s sturmy shore, 
Through tears of blood, the hallow’d cross ; 
Who, purged from earth’s terrestrial dross, 
Received the Saviour’s form impress’d, 
Whose signet, on each hallow’d breast 
Enstamp’d the mystic name, unknown 

To all but those around the throne : 


Who calm, ’midst earth’s tumultuous strife, 
Drew from himself that inward life 

Which spirits breathe, from sense apart; 
While deep in each devoted heart, 

The formless glory dwelt serene, 

Of old, in cherub splendour seen, 

Prelude of bliss reserved above, 

In perfect light, for perfect love. 


Now, all is heaven ! no temple there 
Unfolds its gates ; no voice of prayer 
From that bright multitude ascends ; 
But holy rapture, reverent, bends 
Before the mediatorial throne ; 

Before the Lamb! whose beams alone 
Irradiate that eternal sky ; 

The bursting blaze of Deity ! 


Soft is the voice of golden lutes : 

Soft bloom heaven’s ambrosial fruits ; 
Bright beams the dazzling lustre shed 
From radiant gems in order spread, 
From golden streets, from emerald floors, 
From crystal floods, and pearly doors, 
From rainbow tints, from angel’s wings, 
And all unutter’d glorious things. 


Yet, not that city’s dazzling glow, 
Nor limpid waters’ crystal flow, 

Nor dulcet harmony that springs 
From golden lyres, nor angels’ wings, 
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Though glistening with intensest dyes, 
Reflected from immortal skies, 
Completes the palmy bliss of those 

On whom heaven’s pearly portals close, 


No! ’tis with unfilm’d eyes, to see 

The once incarnate Deity, 

Who still, in lamb-like meekness, bears, 
Imprinted deep, those glorious scars, 

Whence issued wide that crimson flow 

In which their robes were wash’d below, 

Which bought that crown, whose splendour bright 
Now spheres them in a world of light! 


No! ’tis not all that heaven can show 

Of great, or fair, unglimpsed below ; 

Nor converse deep with spirits high 

Who saw these vollied lightnings fly 

Which scared their bright compeers in bliss 
And hurl’d them down to hell’s abyss ; 
Who mark’d creation rise sublime, 

And hymn’d the early birth of time : 


No! not with minds like these to blend, 
And feel each angel form a friend ; 

But Gop, their fount, to know and see ; 
From all-pervading Derry 

To catch the nearer burst of light ; 

To gain the beatific sight ; 

Entranced in glory’s peerless blaze, 
Conform’d to H1M, on HIM to gaze. 


—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 
(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 143.) 






















John Churchman was a remarkable man, 
Visited by the Lord’s Holy Spirit in a very 
early age, tendered and contrited in meeting 
at eight years old, instructed and taught in 
many of the mysteries of the kingdom whilst 
yet a child, he grew up watchful and obedient 
to every direction of his heavenly Father, and 
of his earthly parents. He gave, it is true, 
early evidence that sin had a root in him, 
which produced some fruit, which he mourned 
over and repented of. Of the visitation in his 
eighth year, he thus wrote, “I saw myself and 
what | had been doing, and what it was which 
had reproved me for evil, and was made in 
the secret of my heart to confess that childhood 
and youth, and the foolish actions and words 
to which they are propense, are truly vanity. 
Yet blessed forever be the name of the Lord ! 
in his infinite mercy and goodness he clearly 
informed me, that if | would mind the discove- 
ries of his pure light for the future, what [ had 
done in the time of my ignorance, he would 
wink atand forgive ; and the stream of love 
which filled my heart with solid joy at that 
time, and lasted for several days, is beyond 
all expression.” 

Instructed by pious parents, his own will 
brought by them under due family discipline, 
taught of the Lord, and submitting in good 
measure to his inward government, is it won- 
derful that he grew up wise in spiritual know- 
ledge, rich in the Christian graces, and free 
from those eccentricities and defects of charac- 
ter which make some good people so disagree- 
able at times? When young, being a few miles 
from home on horseback, a cult which had 
followed the mare he rode, left her mother and 
joined some horses who were feeding by the 
roadside. On his return home, he was sent 
back for the colt, and found it with its new 


companions on a piece of land, the timber on 
which had been killed some years before, but 
left standing. As the lad was approaching 
this place, a powerful wind arose which threw 
down some of the dead trees, and blew off 
many limbs which fell about him. He 
says of this circumstance, ‘| stood still with 
my mind turned inward to the Lord, whol 
believed was able to preserve me from hurt; 
and passed among the trees without fear, save 
the fear of the Lord which fills the hearts of 
his humble, depending children with love that 
is stronger than death. I found the colt, and 
returned home with great bowedness of heart 
and thankfulness to the Lord, for his mercy 
and goodness to me.” 

‘It was my practice when I went to bed, to 
examine how | had spent the past day, and to 
endeavour to feel the presence of the Lord 
near, which for some considerable time I pre- 
ferred to all other things, and I found this 
practice a great help to sleep sweetly, and by 
long experience, I can recommend it to chil- 
dren, and those of riper age.” ‘I remember 
a person was once at my father’s, who spoke 
about religious matters with an affected tone, 
as if he was a good man ; and when he mount- 
ed his horse to go away, taking a dislike to 
some of his motions, he called him an ugly 
dumb beast, with an accent which bespoke 
great displeasure, and grieved me much. [ 
believed that a man whose mind was sweeten- 
ed with Divine love, would not speak wrath- 
fully or diminutively of the beasts of the field, 
which were given to man for his use.” 

Through various degrees of stability John 
grew up, and having given up his own will to 
the Divine will, he soon was made use of in 
the church militant. Being brought forth in 
the ministry, he had some sore conflicts of 
spirit, the enemy suggesting that the call to 
speak had not been powerful enough, and that 
in giving up thereto, he had perhaps committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost which would 
not be forgiven. Of this he says, ** My exer- 
cise was great, but as I endeavoured to be 
quiet in my mind, seeking to know the truth 
of my present condition, | was secretly drawn 
to attend to something that spake inwardly 
after this manner, ‘If thou wast to take a lad, 
an entire stranger to thy language and busi- 
ness, however likely he appeared for service, 
thou must speak loud and distinctly to him, 
and perhaps with an accent or tone, that might 
show thee to be in earnest, to engage his at- 
tention, and point out the business ; but thou 
wouldst expect it should be otherwise with a 
child brought up in thine house, who knew 
thy language, aud with whom thou hadst been 
familiar. Thou wouldst expect him to wait 
by thee, and watch thy motions, so as to be 
instructed by thine eye looking upon him, or 
pointing thy finger, and wouldst rebuke or 
correct such an one, if he did not obey thy 
will on such a small intelligent information.’ 
I was instantly relieved thereby, believing it 
to be from the Spirit of Truth, that is to lead 
and guide into all truth.” 

It is reported that John Chuchman in his 
early days called upon that powerful minister, | 
but eccentric man, John Salkeld, to labour 
with him for allowing his eccentricities to lead | 
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him into things not convenient or proper. | Well is it for them that are found doing their} permitted to remain in Wisconsin, on a parti- 
The aged man whose nervous condition of|own proper business,—studying to be quiet | cular tract of limited extent, more remote from 
body probably had been deranged from child-|and still. ‘These will experience the presence | the whites than that on which they now reside, 
hood, heard all that his young friend had to|of the Lord to be a safe abiding place, even in| and well adapted to their use, and which, 
say, and then quietly said, “ Why, John! [| times of conflict and trouble.” from other reliable information, it is under- 
have overcome ten times as much as thou ever! It was then the time of the revolutionary | stood will not be required by our emigrating 
had to contend with.” Joha Churchman was| war; the country was unsettled; the harmony | population for many years to come. The ex- 
faithful to his Divine Master, through his long | of family connections was in many cases bro-| treme poverty of this tribe, their harmless dis- 
life, and his blessed Saviour was very Faith-|ken by different views respecting the great} position and habits, and their inability to 
fulness and Truth to him in the hour of his| struggle going on ; and very many were ruined | remove to the country assigned them, without 
death, giving him a glorious close, and a cer-|in their outward estates by the various losses | aid from the Government, operate forcibly in 
tain foretaste of the joys in store for the they sustained, and the robberies committed | inducing me to recommend that they be per- 
righteous. on them by the contending armies. Well} mitted to occupy the tract designated for their 
The following memorandum found in Wil-| might it be called at that time ‘a tumultuous | future residence by Superintendent Murray in 
liam Jackson’s handwriting, bearing date, | world.’ his report.” 
Second month, 1775, has doubtless reference In an appendix to the annual report of the 


to the exercises he was passing through to fit commissioner, is a special report, dated in the 
him for the ministry. ‘Having for some Fourth month last, devoted expressly to the 
months in the beginning of this winter felt the Menomonies, and embracing a synopsis of * an 
refining hand to work mightily upon me, and elaborate and able argument” of R. W. Thomp- 
believing it to be for some good end, a prayer son, their attorney at Washington, in which 


was often formed in my heart: ‘ Thou know- are exposed the iniquity of the treaty of 1848, 
est, O Lord! for what end thou thus dealest and the unwarrantable means used to force 


with me; grant me therefore, patience,—and the Indians into its terms. Evidence is ad- 
to my soul a place of quiet, that 1 may wait duced to prove that Commissioner Medill, who 
to know the end.” From other notes made made the treaty, in fixing the sum of money 
by him about this time, it appears that he had to be paid to the Menomonies, greatly under- 
many baptisms to pass through in view of the stated to them the quantity of land to be taken 
awful work to which he believed himself from them, while in his report to Government 
called. on the success of his negotiation, he made a 

His ministry was sound in doctrine, and tolerably accurate estimate of the number of 
his delivery was clear and forcible. The acres ; thus demonstrating that he had not de- 
matter was good, and the manner character- ceived the Indians involuntarily and through 
ized by simplicity and solemnity. He was ignorance. He reported to the Government 
recommended as a minister in the Second that he had bought about 4,000,000 acres, 
month, 1776, and was soon engaged to travel but ‘* he told them in council that they did not 


abroad in the work of the ministry. Of the own more land in Wisconsin than from 1} to 
various religious visits he paid during the 24 millions of acres.” 


few following years, no memoranda appear to “He exhibited to them a map which he 
be preserved, and we shall therefore pass them said was made at Washington, setting forth 
by without specific notice. efu i the boundaries of their lands, and showing 
In 1779 he recorded the following aspira- dent granted them permission to remain until| what he represented as the quantity owned by 
tion. *O Lord! Thou who hast been with me|the Ist June, of the present year. Atthe|them. ‘They also had a map of their country, 
and visited my soul when in a salt land, not expiration of this last named period, it being) which was shown to him, as containing the 
inhabited,— Thou who was near in times of| known that they had made no arrangements, | lands set apart and recognized as theirs by 
tribulation and distress, and I knew it not,—|and were in ho condition to emigrate, the|their former treaties with the United States ; 
Thou who stained the glory of this world in President again, at their earnest solicitation, | but he refused to have anything to do with it, 
my view, when young and tender in years,— consented that they might remain a twelve-| and persisted in his aforesaid representation 
engaging my soul to seek afier that which is month longer, on condition, however, that they | of the quantity, denying that they had any 
durable, an habitation with thee forever,—as should not interfere with the public surveys, | title beyond the lines laid down on his map.” 
thou hast measurably brought the work upon and with the distinct understanding that this|‘ He told the Nation he would not give them 
the wheel, for thine own name’s sake, I be- | extension of time was to be considered an act| more than the $350,000 for said land, and 
seech thee, continue to be with me, enabling of favour, they being still subject to removal| threatened them with the authority of the 
me to stand firm on the bottom of Jordan.” | at his discretion ; and of this, Superintendent | United States, and its power to remove them 
While travelling in 1780, he thus wrote to Murray was instructed to take care that they | at its pleasure, if they did not sign the said 
his brother Joba: should be fully advised. Of the nature of| treaty.” 
d , : their alleged grievances the Superintendent} ‘He threatened to degrade those of their 
“Robinson township, 23rd of Sixth month.| was also informed, and he was directed, by | chiefs who opposed the treaty, if they did not 
‘‘T have cause in humble thankfulness to] instructions from this Department, of the 4th| consent to the terms which he proposed ; and 
walk reverently before Him, and to speak well | June last, at as early a period as practicable,| declared that if they persisted in refusing to 
of His name, who hath not failed to be near|to report thereof. In order, too, that the|sign it, he would remove them, and appoint 
to support my feeble mind in times of deep| President might act advisedly on their petition | other chiefs who would sign it.” 
proving. May our affections be weaned more!to occupy permanently a part of the ceded} In addition to these representations laid be- 
and more from perishing objects,—using the | territory, the Superintendent was also instruct- | fore the Government by Thompson, the Meno- 
world, as the great William Penn observes,|ed to examine the country; to report all the} monies presented a memorial, 
‘to fit us for another.’ | often feel my mind | facts bearing on this particular subject; and} ‘On the same day,” says Commissioner 
engaged for thee,—that we may not only wit-|to furnish all other information necessary to| Lea, “that the memorial from the delegation 
ness a partaking of the good things of the|a correct understanding of the course of policy | of the Menomonie Nation was received at this 
earth, from His bountiful hand, but also of the| proper to be pursued in regard to the future| office, a communication was laid before the 
dew of heaven ;—and thereby witness our| disposition and management of the tribe. In| President of the United States from Thomas 
souls refreshed. It is a tumultuous world,| pursuance of these instructions, the Superin-| Wistar, Jr.,and Alfred Cope, two members of 
and a time of deep distress with a great many.|tendent has reported in favour of their being] the Society of Friends, the first of whom had 













































(To be continued.) 
SS 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


THE MENOMONIES, 


As much has been said in this paper about 
the injustice done to the Menomonie Indians, 
it seems right that some notice should be taken 
of the attempt now making by the Govern- 
ment to render them some indemnity. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has recently come to hand, by 
which it appears that the case of this people 
has engaged the serious attention of the De- 
partment during the past year. 

Commissioner Lea thus represents the pre- 
sent position of their affairs :— 

‘“* By permission of the President, the Me- 
nomonies still remain on the lands in Wiscon- 
sin ceded by them under the provisions of 
their treaty of 1848 with the United States.” 
“The fall of last year was the period fixed 
upon for their removal; but owing to their 
urgent appeals, and those of many of the 
whites in their immediate vicinity, and in con- 
sideration of their peaceful habits, the Presi- 
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been selected by the President in the spring of | fraud, but that the Indians were not used by! were it proper, ta indicate the particular man. 


1849 to make a payment of the sum of 
$40,000 to said Indians. This letter has been 
referred to this office. 

‘* The authors of it say, in reference to the 
aforesaid treaty : 

«But did they make a treaty in any pro- 
per sense of the term? The Friends, on 
inquiry, had reason to believe that the treaty, 
as it is called, was imposed upon this unhappy 
and helpless people by the strong hand of 
power. They resolutely refused to sell their 
lands, until they were told by the United 
States’ Commissioner that they had no alter- 
native but submission to the terms prescribed, 
or expulsion, without remuneration.’ ” 

Commenting upon these declarations, Com- 
missioner Lea justly says, “In view of the 
peculiar relations existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Indians within our limits, it is 
much to be desired that all our dealings with 
them should be characterized by justice and 
liberality. It is difficult to conceive of a 
charge more odious in its character, than that 
a treaty with a feeble and dependent tribe, 
solemnly ratified and confirmed by the Senate 
and President, as part of the supreme law of 
the land, has been effected by means of fraud 
and oppression. When governmental action 
is invoked, predicated on such a charge, its 
truth should be clearly and satisfactorily estab- 
lished.” To this he adds, “In the present 
case, the testimony on this point is mainly ex 
parte, and so far admissible on legal princi- 
ples ; but waiving objections to its character, 
and giving it all the weight it would be entitled 
to if regularly taken, it goes to show improper 
and reprehensible conduct on the part of the 
commissioner in negotiating the treaty, rather 
than the perpetration of an actual fraud. It 
consists, in part, of the affidavits of ten persons, 
who all concur in stating, that the commis- 
sioner represented to the Indians, at the time 
the treaty was made, that they owned only 
1,600,000 acres in the State of Wisconsin. 
The same witnesses also concur in stating, 
that the commissioner told the Indians that 
the sum he allowed them by the treaty, $350,- 
000, was more than he was instructed to pay 
them. They also state that he used menacing 
language towards the Indians, and threatened 
that they would be removed from their land 


by force, if they did not sign the treaty ; and | friendly interview. 


the commissioner “ with kindness and liberal- 
ity,” as his instructions expressly enjoined, 
and he recommends that relief be granted them 
by the Government. In order to this, he 
thinks no new treaty needful. A new treaty 
had beer asked by Thompson. But this, says 
Commissioner Lea, “ is subject to the objec- 
tion of delay and expense, both of which may 
be obviated.” A given amount was agreed 
by the treaty of 1821, to be paid to the Meno- 
monies annually, in consideration of certain 
lands, and the treaty provided further, that 
when the President should deem it expedient 
to extinguish their title to certain other lands, 
an additional annuity then to be paid, should 
be fixed by the President. ‘These other lands 
came into possession of the Government by 
the treaty of 1848, and as computed at the 
General Land Office, they exceed five mil- 


‘of the President. 


‘ner by which a home and the means of suste. 


nance may be permanently restored to a com- 
manity deprived of both by the strong hand of 
power, for no crime, but simply because the 
white man desired and had strength to take 
that remnant of their ancient heritage which 
previous despoilers had left them ; but we have 
feared, that, amid the multiplicity of affairs 
which engage the attention and labours of the 
Government, the righteous cause of an obscure 
and feeble race, almost without an advocate, 
but who, nevertheless, have peculiar and urgent 


claims upon the mercy and justice of the 


United States, might be overlooked. 
“ This motive alone impels us, at this time, 


once more to solicit, on their behalf, the hu- 


mane regard and powerful protection and aid 
They are now living, by 
sufferance only, on a remnant of the domain 





lions of acres. Lea enters into an investiga-|inherited from their ancestors, and are liable, 
tion of the terms of the two treaties, and the|at any time, under the treaty of 1848, to be 
instructions under which they were consum-|driven to a sterile region, hemmed in by 
mated, to show that the power vested in the| fierce and unfriendly tribes, more powerful 
President in 1831 to pay an additional annui-|than they. This unhappy state of things is 
ty, had neither been exercised nor abrogated | well calculated to put an effectual bar to their 
in 1848, or since, and consequently, that the| progress in civilization, and to plunge them 
President has it now in his power to grant|again into the primitive barbarism from which 
a full pecuniary compensation for the lands|they were manifestly emerging. 
taken from them. “The Menomonies have always had the 
This report, as before stated, was dated in| reputation of a peaceful and amiable people, 
the Fourth month last, when the Department little accustomed to war. To compel them 
seems still to have intended the removal of|to a country, which the voice of many com- 
the Indians over the Mississippi. Since that|petent witnesses has pronounced inhospitable, 
date, efforts have been made to change this|and, at the same time, to expose them to the 
intention, with, it is understood, the counte-|assaults of warlike tribes, is a cruelty, of 


nance of the President. 

In the Eleventh month last, the two Friends 
before referred to, went down to Washington. 
They had received information which excited 
a fear that the case of these Indians might be 
suffering from neglect, and they felt it right to 
endeavour once more to call the attention of 
the officers of the Government to their sorrow- 
ful condition. Of what was in contemplation 
they were ignorant, and it was truly gratifying 
to find that so far from being forgotten, the 
situation of the Menomonies was engaging the 
special attention of the Indian Department. 
The President, on being informed of the arri- 
val of the Friends and their business, granted 
them promptly and at an unusual hour, a 
They presented to him 


that, in their opinion, the Indians executed the |the following memorial, which he received 
treaty under the influence of those threats and | with courtesy and read deliberately. 


menaces.” 

Commissioner Lea then proceeds to consider 
the details of this testimony, giving the names 
of the ten witnesses before alluded to. ‘The 
last on the list, John H. Kittson, adds to the 
preceding facts, ‘that the chiefs in council 
told said Medill, that the hearts of their people 
were loaded with grief; and that, at the last 
council, when the treaty was signed, Oshkosh, 
the head chief, said to his fellow chiefs then 
in council: ‘My friends, we cannot do other- 
wise, we are forced into it.’” 

Five other witnesses testify that the Indians 
were frightened into compliance, but say no- 
thing of any misrepresentation of the quantity 
of land. 


‘To the President of the United States. 


“We again present ourselves before the 
President, encouraged by his kind reception on 
a former occasion and by the interest he 
manifested in the object which we then had 
and now have in view, viz., the unhappy 
condition and gloomy prospects of the Meno- 


which we hope our country, if cognizant of 
the facts, would not willingly be guilty, and 
which, we feel persuaded, would do violence 
to the benevolence which has prompted the 
President thus long to stay a consummation 


so disastrous to the Indian, and so derogatory 


to the character of that great Republic which 
welcomes to the enjoyment of its soil, the op- 
pressed of every other climate.” 

Having read the memorial twice, the Presi- 
dent remarked, that he did not doubt its entire 
truth, as he had given some attention to the 
subject, and added, that he was as desirous of 
relieving the Menomonies, as the memoriulists, 
and was disposed to consider any suggestion 
which they might have to make. Being ask- 
ed, whether another and more favourable 
location than the Crow Wing country could 
not be assigned them, he replied, that a new 
treaty could be held, and if there was any un- 
appropriated territory, more suitable, it could 
be conveyed to them, in exchange for that, 
but bad as it was, he knew not where to find 
a better, that would answer more than a tem- 
porary purpose. He said nothing of their re- 
maining in Wisconsin, but expressed his inten- 
tion of recommending to Congress an appro- 


monie Indians, consequent upon the treaty of|priation of money, equivalent to the underva- 


1848. 

“We are very sensible of the lenity which 
has been extended by him to that poor and 
helpless people, and earnestly desire that, un- 


luation of their lands. It was remarked to 
him, that money seldom benefited Indians, to 
which he assented and expressed a preference 
for donations in useful articles, He said the 


der auspices so favourable, something, if pos-|case of the Menomonies was a hard one, and 


sible, may be done, by which the» common 
rights of humanity may be secured to them. 


it was out of compassion that he had delayed 
their removal. He hoped some good might 


Lea thinks there is no legal evidence of|We do not feel ourselves competent, even|result from the interest which had been mani- 
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fested for them, and recommending the Friends 
to call upon Luke Lea, the Head of the Indian 
Department, he invited them to see him again, 
should they desire to do so. 

Before calling upon Lea, they had an inter- 
view with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, who expressed much 
feeling for the Indians, and offered to promote 
the cause of the Menomonies, in any way that 
he could. 

Lea was absent from his office when the 
Friends called, but soon came in, stating that 
he had been with the President, who had sent 
to confer with him about the Menomonies, in 
consequence of the memorial just presented. 
This was quite encouraging, as was the inter- 
est in the subject manilested by the commis- 
sioner himsell. He said they were all per- 
suaded the Crow Wing was an unfit location, 
and that as petitions had come in from citizens 
of Wisconsin, in favour of retaining the Indi- 
ans, he had last summer, sent Elias Murray, 
of Indiana—an honest, capable man—to make 
an exploration, in company with a deputation 


of Menomonies, with a view to the selection of 


a site for them; that he had lately reported, 
and recommended, with the approbation of the 
Menomonies, a tract measuring 30 miles east 
and west, and 18 miles north and south, 
bounded on the east by the Oconto River, and 
on the west by the Wolf River. He described 
it to consist, mostly, of light, sandy soil, inter- 
mixed with a sufficient proportion of tolerably 
fertile land to support them by agriculture, 
and enough game and fish for the hunters, for 
many years. It is a region unattractive to 
the whites, and being quite aside from any 
great thoroughfare, not likely to be in request 
for 20 years to come, by which time, it is 
expected, from the present rate of mortality, 
the hunters will become extinct, and the rem- 
nant so well settled as to be permanent. The 
nation is now computed at two thousand only. 
He said the consent of the State was not ne- 
cessary, though very desirable, as the United 
States was under no obligation to extinguish 
the Indian title in Wisconsin. 

Murray took with him on the survey, the 
chiefs La Motte, Wah-ke-che-un and Osh-ke- 
he-nan-new, who, he represented to be well 
satisfied with the proposed location. 

Afier parting with the commissioner, the 
Friends called upon A. H. H. Stuart, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who discoursed eloquently 
on Indian wrongs. He condemned the policy 
which forced the broken remnants of the 
aborigines further and further west, before 
the advancing tide of civilization, thus keeping 
them always in contact with a semi-savage 
frontier population—the worst for them. He 
thought the forward wave should be suffered 
to pass them by, that they might be surround- 
ed by the succeeding waters, which, being 
purer and more tranquil, would exercise a bet- 
ter influence upon them. He would hold out 
every inducement to them to abandon the 
chase and betake themselves to pastoral and 


agricultural pursuits, to the acquisition of 


letters, and the mechanic arts, and to become 
citizens of the United States. The Socialist 
system of holding property, he believed detri- 
mental to their progress, and would have them 
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divide their lands and hold them, in every 
respect, as white men. 

‘The Friends, on the whole, were impressed 
with the belief that the present Administration 
is disposed to render justice to the Indians. 


For‘* The Friend.” 
GEORGE NEWLAND, 


This lad who resided in Dublin, appears to 
have been born in the year 1689, and ata 
very early age, was divinely visited by his 
heavenly Father, to which he yielded, so that 
he was brought under a deep concern for the 


salvation of his own soul, and for the everlast- 


ing welfare of others. As he grew in years 
he grew in grace, and in the knowledge of 


God and his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
the 12th year of his age, the Lord was pleased 
to put him into the ministry ; and being sensi- 


ble of the appearance of the Son of God by 
his Spirit in his heart, he delivered his testi- 


mony with a good understanding, not being 
forward or rash to utter words, but waited for 
the quickening power and authority of his 
Spirit, which is the fountain of all true Gospel 
ministry. ‘This enables God’s ministers to 
speak to the instruction and building up of one 
another in the love of God, and in our most 


holy faith. 
His friends testify that this being the con- 


cern of this innocent youth, it caused him to 
be beloved of faithful Friends who knew him; 
and the more so because his conversation cor- 


responded with his doctrine. He sometimes 
visited Friends in the provinces of Leinster, 
Ulster and Munster, and there would be great 
meetings where he came, both Friends and 


others admiring the Lord’s dealings with him 


in his tender years. ‘They speak of the great 
loss which they felt in his removal, he was 


such a good example to the youth, both in his 


ministry, and in his life and conversation ; but 
too few being willing to follow him, in that 
true nearness of walking with God, as he did. 
They love liberty to the flesh and their own 
will, which work not the righteousness of God, 
but bring trouble and grief upon those who are 
concerned for the well-being of their immortal 


souls. 


His behaviour was more like a man advanc- 


ed in age, than one who had not attained nine- 


teen years. He was not desirous of long life, 
as he used to express sometimes ; but rather, 
that he might do his day’s work, being pre- 
pared when the Lord should be pleased to call 
him, to inherit and enjoy a portion in his 
kingdom, of that life and peace which is ever- 
lasting. When visited with the sickness of 
which he died, which continued about three 
months, he bore it with much patience and re- 
signation to the will of God, and very cheer- 
fully, which was a comfort to his parents, and 
to his friends who visited him. When asked 
by his mother, whether he thought he should 
recover, he said that “* he did not know; but 
if it was the Lord’s will, he had rather die 
than live ; but he durst not desire it—although 
his time had been short in the world, he had 
gone through a great dealt of exercise and 
trouble, that none knew but the Lord alone.” 
At another time he said, “I have felt more of 
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ithe Lord’s love to me since I was sick, in a 
wonder/ul manner, than ever before. | strove 
to serve the Lord in my health, and now 
I reap the benefit of it; 1. can look for- 
ward and that isa mercy.” . Being frequently 
comforted in spirit, and filled with the love of 
God, he would say, “ Oh, if the earnest be so 
precious, what will the fulness be 7”. . He was 
strengthened and enlarged in heart to praise 
and magnily the Lord, and to administer suit- 
able counsel to his brother and sisters. To 
one he said, ‘* Be sure thou fear and serve the 
Lord, and be obedient to thy parents; for 
though thou be young and strong now, yet 
thou knowest not how few thy days may be. 
I speak to thee in love ; remember my dying 
words when I am gone; and that it will be 
enough in a dying condition, to bear the pain 
and affliction of body, without having a trou- 
bled conscience.” To a sister he expressed 
the hope, that “she would be an honest wo- 
man ;” adding, ‘In my health, when I went 
to bed, I did meditate and think upon the Lord, 
and now in my sickness, I find the benefit 
thereof.” 

To his mother he said a few days before his 
death, “I love thee dearly ; I hope the Lord 
will reward thee for all thy trouble and care 
over me; and | hope we shall meet shortly, 
where we shall never part again,” <A few 
hours before the close, being overcome with 
the goodness of God, he was enabled to praise 
and celebrate his name, saying, “‘ How good, 
Lord, thou art to me! I am not worthy of 
the least of thy mercies and favours.” He 
continued to praise the Lord in such a manner, 
that all who were in the room were affected 
by the power of God that attended him; so 
that an uncle who did not profess with Friends 
said “ he was satisfied this youth was going to 
his heavenly rest.” He was desirous his mo- 
ther should get some sleep, but in a little while 
called for her and said, “* My dear mother, 
take it patiently, for thou mayest rejoice that I 
am going ;” and desiring all to be quiet and 
still, he soon departed like an innocent lamb, 

|on the 28th of the Eighth month, 1708.— See 
Piety Promoted, 

May the dear children of the present gene- 
ration submit, like this lad did, to the call of 
his heavenly Father, and they will also be 
made lights in the world, and preachers of 
righteousness where they live. What a pow- 
erful effect has the dedication of children upon 
their companions, and upon those who are 
further advanced in life than themselves. It 
rouses them to the consideration of how far 
the work of their salvation is completed ; or 
whether they have even yet earnestly engaged 
in it, while a dear youth has become a stand- 
ard bearer, or testimony bearer in the Lamb’s 
army. And we believe there are many young 
people who are in the Lord’s hand, preparing 
for his service, whose encouragement and 
dedication the church travaiis for. 

. u 

A Happy Frame of Mind.—To be calm 
and cool in inferior things is beter than zenl. 
“ A man of understanding is of an excellent 
spirit ;” in the Hebrew, a cool spirit. Injuries 
do not fret him into a flame, neither does any 
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occurrence heat him into any height of joy, 
grief, or anger. Who more temperate in 
these things than Moses? But set this holy 
man to pray, and he is all life and zeal,—in- 
deed, it is one excellency of this fervency of 
spirit that it allays all sinful impatience. Da- 
vid’s fervency in prayer for his child, when 
alive, made him bear the tidings of his death 
so patiently. We hear not an angry word 
that Hannah replies to her scolding companion 
Peninhah, and why? Because she had found 
the art of easing her troubled heart in prayer. 
Why need she contend with her adversary, 
who could be wrestling with God to espouse 
her quarrel ; and were there nothing else to 
commend fervency of spirit in prayer, this is 
enough, that, like David’s harp, it can charm 
the evil spirit of our passions, which, in their 
excess, the sajnt counts great sins, and finds 
them grievous troubles.—Gurnal. 





may be a species of millet. The land of 
Egypt—the granary of ancient times—must, 
of course, have been cultivated with grain, 
which, for that climate and soil, was very 
productive and nutritious.” 


secure the means for raising men and money 
for the public defence, and which point out 
who shall be Commander in chief of the forces 
while in service. The document taken from 
the State Paper Office in London, was un- 
doubtedly the work of some one, who, however 
he may have availed himself of Penn’s enlarg- 
ed views for promoting the peace and welfare 
of the different colonies, yet entertained very 
different opinions from him upon the subject 
of war. 

The account given of a large portion of 
those who accompanied the Proprietor in his 
first voyage to this country is interesting, and 
we shall transfer it to our columns at another 
time. 
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The communication headed “ How to treat 
Differences of Opinion,” received a week ago, 
has been published in our journal within a few 
months, 

We have received the ‘‘ Condensed Sketch 
of some of the Incidents connected with the 
early history of Maryland, Pennsylvania, &c.” 
and shall commence its publication in our next 
number. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Yearly Meeting having encouraged the 
Committee for the gradual Civilization of the 
Indians, to carry into effect the plan for open- 
ing a Boarding School at Tunessassah, for a 
small number of Indian children of both sexes, 
in which their religious and moral training 
may be efficiently promoted ; combining with 
literary instruction, such branches of garden- 
ing, agriculture, the mechanic arts, sewing, 
knitting, housewifery, é&c., as are adapted to 
their wants and capacities ; and the Friends 
now in charge of the Farm at Tunesassah 
having resigned their situations, the Committee 
are desirous to engage a suitably qualified 
Friend and his wife, with the necessary assist- 
ants, to take charge of the said School and 
Farm. Any Friends who may feel their minds 
religiously drawn to engage in this benevolent 
work, are desired to make early application to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Pa.; Joel Evans, Springfield, Delaware coun- 
ty, Pas; Thomas Wistar, Stanley, near the 
Foxchase P. O., Philadelphia county, Pa. ; 
Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Phila- 
del phia. 








Christ’s cross is the sweetest burden that 
ever I bore; it is such a burden as wings are 
to a bird, or sails to a ship, to carry me for- 
ward to my harbour.—Rutherford. 


Through the kindness of the author we have 
received **An Address delivered at Chester, 
before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
on the 8th of November, (Eleventh month,) 
1851, by Edward Armstrong, Recording Se- 
cretary of the Society, in celebration of the 
one hundred and sixty-ninth anniversary of 
the landing of William Penn at that place,” 
This address contains much interesting infor- 
mation in relation to the events connected 
with the grant of Pennsylvania to William 
Penn, the prior settlement by the Swedes along 





An Indian’s Idea of the kind of Education 
most desirable for his People. 

“Tt is not your farms nor your palaces that 
we want; it is that sanctified education that 
has made your people become powerful, ener- 
getic, and prosperous. But do not tell me 


that education alone is necessary, in order to : 
dinccie tes fadinn ys the shores of the Delaware, and the establish- 


«“ Why, my brethren, I like education very | ment of a free Government by the Proprietor 
well; bat apart from Christianity, apart from | i the Province, t rs ee 
the morals of the Gospel, it is like building a | those great ati . eae rights which 
splendid mansion by the sea-side; in a few have been deve oping their fruits more and 
years it will begin to reel, and down it must |™0Fe fully — time to the present. 
thunder at last upon the waters. But place| There has evidently been much labour and 
the edifice upon the Rock that was given for research bestowed in the collection of materi- 
the salvation of the world, and build it as high | #!8 for this address, and great credit is due to 
as the skies, and it will remain to guide the the Society for the industry with which its 
pathway of generations in the future. When members have ae — much valu- 
you have the principles of the Gospel to ce- able history of the early settlement of our 
ment a structure of this kind, it must stand, State, which but for their care, would have 
and perpetuate its blessings to those who live| been lost or unavailable. The idea held out 
around its base. ‘This is the kind of education|i® the address, that William Penn was the 


that we want for the Red Man of the West.” {author of the document there given, for the 
confederation of the colonies, containing as it 
does, a provision for more effectually securing 
the means for carrying on defensive war, is 
so diametrically opposed to his known cha- 
racter and his religious principles, that 
we have always before doubted that it 
could be seriously entertained by any one 
acquainted with them, especially as there 
does not appear to be even plausible evi- 
dence, that he had any further connection 
with the scheme for bringing the Provinces 
together by their representatives in Congress, 
than the opinion expressed by him that such 
a step might be made conducive to their peace 
and well-being. But the whole life of Penn 
ought to convince every one, that he could 
not have been so false to the religion for 
which he had suffered so deeply, and so in- 
consistent with the principles which he had 
preached so long and so extensively, as to 
have deliberately prepared articles of confede- 
ration which recognize the obligation and 





Manrziep, in Friends’ meeting, at Lampeter, Lan- 
caster county, Pa. on the 24th of Twelfth month, 
1851, Jor Tuompson, Jr., of Newcastle county, Del- 
aware, to SaraH Cornetia GiLiespi£, of the former 
place. 
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Vitality of Seeds.—* lon,” a Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, in a letter 
to that paper, says :— 

“I received last winter two seeds, said to 
be wheat, which were found in the folds of the 
Egyptian mummy which Mr. Gliddon unrolled 
in Boston. The mummy was supposed to be 
one of the Pharaohs. It proved to be a 
priestess, and to be more than thirty centuries 
old. 

“The seeds were shaped something like 
pearl barley, and of that size, and were of a 
dark tinge, as if coloured by the same prepa- 
ratio! *” ich had been used in the process of 
embalming. 

‘*[ planted the two seeds in a flower-pot in 
the spring. They germinated, grew finely, 
and one of the plants bears a hundred or more 
grains. The other is more backward, and is 
still in ower. The leaf resembles maize. It 


Joun Hosson, whose death was mentioned in the 
17th number of “ The Friend,” deceased on the 19th 
ultimo. 


Diep, on First-day morning, the 4th of First month, 
1852, at Germantown, in the 83rd year of his age, 
Cuar.es Keyser, a native of that place, and a mem. 
ber of the Society of Friends\—He was one of seven 
children, who all lived to old age. One brother died 
at the age of 83; another at the age of 92; a sister at 
the age of 81; another 78; a sister is still living in 
Germantown, aged 86 ; and a brother is now in the 
89th year of his age. 





, suddenly, at her residence in Westland, 
Washington county, Pa., on the evening of the 6th of 
First month, 1852, Saran S. Corr, widow of John 
Cope, aged nearly 52 years.—About an hour before 
her close, her pains, which had been very severe, ap- 
peared to leave her. She laid as one in a sweet sleep, 
and passed away without a struggle ora moan. She 
was a full believer in the ancient doctrines and testi- 
monies of the Society of Friends. 
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